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THE UNIVERSITY OP CONNECTICUT 
PROGRAM FOR LEARNING DISABLED COLLEGE STUDENTS 

INTRODUCTION 

Aa students with specific learning disabilities seek, in growing 
numbers, admission to postsecondary educational settings, colleges 
and universities must be prepared to provide services to this 
population. Section 504 of The Rehabilitation Act of I973 directs 
postsecondary institutions to not only recruit and admit handicappe*'. 
students in a nondiscriminatory fashion, but to appropriately address 
the educational needs of this population.. As support services 
programs for this group of students become available, it is critical 
that they be developed systematically, keeping in mind both the needs 
of the learning disabled (LD) student and the administrative and 
academic concerns of the university or college. 

The University of Connecticut's Program for Learning Disabled 
College Students (UPLD) is designed to complement and supplement 
existing campus services as well as provide direct services to LD 
college students. This program was funded as a pilot project through 
a special State Legislative Act 84-49 and began operation in 
September, I984. This report delineates the goals, objectives, and 
accomplishments of the two year project. Future directions are also 
suggested. 

PROGRAM GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

The overall intent of this project was to develop a model program 
which will effectively provide services to learning disabled students 
in a university setting, which can be replicated throughout the State 
of Connecticut. Program goals, therefore., were two- fold and fell 
into the areas of program development and service deliver;^ . 
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P.ROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
Goal: To develop a program to meet the needs of learning 
disabled students at The University of Connecticut which can serve as 
a model and be replicated throughout the State of Connecticut. 

Objectives: Objectives were addressed over a two-year time 
period. Figure 1 illustrates the plan for development and 
implementation of these objectives. It should be noted that while 
these objectives relate initially to the development of the program, 
once in place, these objectives will directly affect service 
delivery. 



Insert Figure 1 about here. 

SERVICE DELIVERY 
Goal: To effectively provide appropriate services to individual 
students with learning disabilities. 
Objectives : 

1. To provide each student with an individually tailored, 
psychoeducational evaluation. 

2. To provide each student with a case manager who will help 
develop, monitor and revise program services. 

3. To provide each student with specific recommendations regarding 
academic courses, programs, and credit load. 

4. To provide each student, as needed, with direct instructional 
support, learning strategies and study skills training and/or 
content area tutoring. 

5. To provide students, when needed, with services to overcome 
social/emotional/interpersonal limitations which may be 
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PROGRAM DEVEWiMT: PIAN FOR THE DEVELOMT, IPIMfflTATION, 
AD MATION OP PROGRAM 0BJECTIVI3 



PROSIAM OBJECTIVES 



1 . To develop referral procedures 
and format. 



2. To develop procedures and 
information relative to the 
intake interview process. 



3« To develop and implement a 
model diagiostic tottery for 
ID college students. 



4. To develop a model psycho- 
educational report format. 



5- To develop an Individualized 
University Educational Plan, 
format. 



To develop a multi- 
diaciplinaiy team approach 
to determine eligibility and 
plan a program for ID college 
students. 



7« To develop a network of 
, support services (writing, 
math, counseling, speech, 
language, and vocational) 
available to our students. 
. students. 



EVALUATION PROCEDURES 



Review written procedures and 
forms. 



Review written procedures. 



Review a list of recomended 
evaluation instruments. Review 
completed evaluations. 



Review of fomtit as well as 
completed pgychoeducational 
evaluation. 



Review format as well as 
individual plans. 



Review forms, statements of 
criteria for eligibility, plans 
developed for individual students 



Keep a record of contacts with 
support services, review this 
record and the usefulness of 
these services. 



Ml 1984 



Spring 1985 



Mi 1985 



Modify 

Begin In Place If Necessary 
^ -*> *> 



Spring 



I Modiiy [ [■ 
Begin In Eace If Necessary 
^ *> 



Modify 

Begin In Place If Necessary 
^ — *> 



n Modify I 
Begin In Race If Necessary 
^— *> — 



M5" 



Begin In Eace . If Necessary 
*" *> — 



Begin In Place If Necesstiry 

* .*> _ ^^^y 



Begin In Place 



Continue 



Figure 1. Program Deveiopient 
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PROGRAM DElfflOPMENT: PM FOR THE DEVELOMM, IMPIMENTATION, 

m wmm oe program objective 



PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


1 ^ 

1 EVAIdATION PROCEDURES 


r 

mm 


1 

I Spring 1985 


Eall 1985" 


1 

Spring 1986 | 
1 
1 


8. To acquire adequate physical 
and format. 


Check space acquisition, 
forms. 


Begin Ii 


1 Place 
-*> *> 

1 




1 

1 1 
1 
1 

1 1 
1 
1 
1 


9. To provide inservice training 
for faculty at UConn who 
instruct li students. 


Review documentation and 
effectiveness of this training. 
Conduct a study on Attitudes 
of UConn faculty toward this 
population. 


1 1 

1 

1 


Begin 


t 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


10. To develop a brochure and 
other written information 
which can he used to inform 
students, parents, faculty 
and administrators about 
this program. 


Review written information. 


1 ! ! 1 
Begin In Place Revise if Nece.9sary | 




' ■ ■ V 1 

! > 

1 1 

I I 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 

1 1 1 
1 i 1 


11. To identify software and 
procedures for effectively 
■ using micro and mainframe 
computers to service our 
students. 


Record time spent by students 
using computer facilities. 
Review purchases of software 
and/or hardware. 


Begin Ir 

♦ 


\ 1 ^ 

1 1 1 
1 Place Continue Service | 
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1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

■1 
1 
1 


12. To provide a graduate 
' training program which will 
provide knowledgeable and 
and experienced personnel to 
implement ID college 
. programs throughout the 
; State. 


Review progress in the develoi^ 
ment of this training program. 

1 






Begin 
♦ 


1 
1 

In Place | 

— ^ 1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
\ 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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PROGRAM DEffiOPmi: PLAN FOR Tl DEVIiOPm/ IPMTATION, 
AD MATION OP PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 



PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 



13. To develop positive and 
^tematic procedures for 
collaborating with UConn 
Paculty. 



U« To provide statewide 
■ information on effective 
prograraming for LD college 
■ students such that state 
. residents, students, and 
high school counselors are 
knowledgeable about this 
service, • 



15. To provide training to staff 
of other state institutions 
of higher education as to 
procedures for servicing ID 
college students. 



16. To identify and pursue areas 
of research which will 
supplement this project. 



EVALUATION PROCEDURES 



Record faculty contacts. 
Review record. 



Review dissemination efforts. 



Review records of contacts and 
training implemented at other 
institutions. 



Review research pursued by the 
staff of this project. 



Mim 



Spring 1985 



Begin In Place 



Ml 1985 



Continue 



Spring 1986 



-*> 



Begin. In Place 



-> 



Begin 



Begin 



In Place 



I 



In Place 
— #>— 



Continue 



Continue 



.*> 
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associated with a specific learning disability. 

Goal: For students participating in our program to "move away" 
from our services, becoming independent learners. 

Objectives ; While these will vary, depending upon student needs, 
the following may be thought of as "guiding" objectives for students 
with learning disabilities: 

1 . For students to understand the strengths and weaknesses they 
bring to the learning process. 

2. For students to become independent learners within the University 
sotting. Each student receiving services from UPLD will have, an 
Individualized Educational Plan which includes the following four 
components: 

a. LD Planning Team - Meeting Minutes; 

b. Program Recommendations; 

c. University Educational Plan (including specific goals and 
objectives); and 

d. Program Agreement. 

A complete copy of this plan can be found in Appendix A. 
EVALUATION OF PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 
ADMISSION POLICIES 

Establishing an admissions policy and accompanying procedures was 
a major first year activity. While not one of UPLD's original 
program objectives, it became clear early on that this activity was 
essential. An ad hoc committee was formed and chaired by the Dean of 
Students. In addition to the Dean of Students, members of this 
committee included: 

1. the Coordinator and Director of UPLD; 

2. the Director of Disabled Student Services; and 
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3' the Director and Assistant Director of Admissions. 

Additionally, the Director of Transfer Admissions has met with 
members of the Admissions Office and the UPLD Coordinator to discuss 
the policy. 

Guidelines for reviewing the applications of learning disabled 
students were drafted and were reviewed by University Counsel and the 
University 504 Coordinator/ Affirmative Action Officer. The intent of 
the guidelines is as follows: 

1 . To maintain the quality and standards established for admission 
to the University; 

2. To provide a means for learning disabled students to present 
information regarding academic ability and potential to succeed 
at UConn which does not reflect their disabilities; and 

5. To guarantee identified learning disabled students the support of 
the UConn Program for Learning disabled College Students (UPLD) 
following formal admission to the University. 

A complete copy of the guidelines as well as a letter sent to ' 
prospective candidates can be found in Appendix B. 

During the Project's second year, these admissions procedures 
were implemented. While timelines and communication between the 
Admissions Office and UPLD might have been more "formalized", the 
cooperation between these two offices has been superior, thus 
allowing for successful implementation of these procedures. 

Thirty-three (53) students self-identified as learning disabled 
for Fall 1986 admission. Of those 34, seven have currently been 
admitted (four applications are still pending). 

It should be noted that the text. College and the learning 
disabled college student; A guide to program selection, development. 
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and implementation (Mangrum and Strichart, 1984), was extremely- 
useful in establishing the admission policy. 
REFERRAL PROCEDURES AND SOURCES 

Any student, full-time, part-time, or seeking University 
admission, may refer him or herself to UPLD. Referral forms (see 
Appendix C) may be obtained directly from the UPLD Office or through 
the Office of disabled Student services. All referrals are then sent 
to the UPLD Program Coordinator who reviews them and schedules an 
initial (intake) interview. Following the initial interview a 
Learning Disabilities Specialist (Case Manager) is assigned and the 
process of identification, diagnosis, and program planning begins. 
This initial screening process assists the staff in formulating the 
appropriate evaluative strategy. 

Table 1 represents a breakdown of the number of referrals by 
semester and their source. While a number of sources are found, it 
is important to note that all referrals must ultimately be 
self-referrals. The UPLD Program contends that if students are to be 
fully invested in the services offered by TJPLd the referral must be 
self-initiated. 



Insert Table 1 about here. 



EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

Individua l Student Assessment . Critical to the provision of 
appropriate support service:, to students with learning disabilities, 
is the comprehensive delineation of each student's academic and 
learning strengths and weaknesses. Assessment in the areas of 
general ability, information processing, reading, writing, spelling 



Table 1 

Referral Source and Number 



SOURCE 



Summer 1985/ 
PALL SPRING PALL SPRING 

1984 1985 1985 1986 



Self 




3 


3 


2 


.Family (parents) 


1 


4 


4 




Faculty 


2 


2 


3 


4 


Administration 


1 






2 


Support Staff: 










Disabled Student Services 
Mental Health 

Center for Academic Programs 

and/or Athletics 
Closer Look 


4 


1 

A 
1 

1 

1 


2 

1 

A 
1 

1 


1 


Public and Private Agencies 


2 








High School Personnel and Admissions 
Office 










Admitted Students for 1985/86 




7 




7 


Non-admitted Students 
Non-matriculating 




4 




(4 pending) 

23 
1 


Transfer Admissions 




1 


1 




Branch Campus 




2 




1 


4 TOTAL FOR SEMESTER 


15 


27 


19 


45 


TOTAL FOR 1984/85 ACADEMIC YEAR 




42 






TOTAL FOR 1985/86 ACADEMIC YEAR 








64 
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and mathematics as veil as study techniques and social/emotional 
status are included in appropriate combinations for each student. 
While formal evaluation instruments are employed, diagnostic/ 
prescriptive teaching sessions are critical to the evaluative 
process. 

Mellard and Deshler (1984) note that LD college personnel must 
address the following questions in order to ensure effective 
evaluation of LD college students and thereby develop appropriate 
programs for this population: 

a. What attributional features are most appropriate for 
describing the condition of LD in postsecondary settings? 

b. What type of evaluation system is most appropriate to ensure 
monitoring of the identification system to determine its 
effectiveness in selecting true LD students/clients? 

c. How should intervention models be structured in light of 
salient identification attributes? 

d. How can identification decision making be structured to 
ensure consistency and fairness across different 
postsecondary settings? (p. 8 & 9) . 

In response to these questions, a team approach for 
identification (evaluation) and program planning was developed and 
implemented. The first two steps, screening and diagnosis, provide 
the foundation for UPLD'a evaluation process. Figure 2 illustrates 
this process. 



Insert Figure 2 about here. 



Initial screening of "potential" learning disabled college 
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OVERVIEW OF ASSESSMENT AND PLANNING PROCEDURES 



STEP I: 



SCREENING 



A. 



Collection of Referral Information 



B. Initial Interview(s) with Program Coordinator 

C. Meeting with a Learning Specialist 



STEP II: DIAGNOSIS 

The diagnostic process has two main purposes, to determine 
program eligibility and to identify learning strengths and 
weaknesses for program planning. 

A. Evaluation Process ; 

1. Formal evaluation procedures 

2. Diagnostic/prescriptive teaching 

B. Report Writing Process ; 

A team report (Psychoeducational Evaluation) is written, 
taking into account both formal evaluation and teaching 
results. The student, as a critical team member, is 
actively involved in this process. 



STEP III; PROGRAM PLANNING 

A. University Planning Meeting 

1. Review of evaluation data 

2. Determining program eligibility 

3. Recommend support services 

4^ Recommend specific educational goals 

B. Develop Individual Educational Plan 

1. Develop instructional goals and objectives 

2. initiate a contract between student and program 



Figure 2. Overview of Assessment and Planning procedures 
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students includes the completion of referral information and an 
interview. 

Referral forms completed by each prospective student contain 
infor-mation regarding: reasons for referral, description of problem, 
previous services and anticipated services. This referral is 
reviewed by the program coordinator and forms the basis for the 
Initial interview. Dependent upon information collected during the 
referral process, further evaluation steps are often recommended. 
Permission forms to collect and share evaluation data were included 
in Appendix C. The major areas covered in the diagnostic process 
are: 

1 . Intellectual potential or ability; 

2. Academic achievement or acquired knowledge; 
Information processing or learning strategies; 

4. Study skills; and 

5« Social/emotional status. 

The determination of an appropriate psychoeducational battery of 
tests was done by a team of professionals representing the 
disciplines of special education and school psychology. The overall 
psychometric soundness of each instrument was evaluated as well as 
the appropriateness of the normative sample and the specific 
information (content validity) gleaned. Figure 5 illustrates the 
core battery of diagnostic instruments selected for use by UPLD, 
followed by a listing of instruments to be selected dependent upon 
areas requiring additional evaluation. 



Insert Figure 3 about here. 



SUGGESTED ASSESSMENT BATTERY FOR LP COLLEGE STUDENTS 



CORE BATTERY 

Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale - Regised 

Bloomer Learning Test 

Stanford Test of Academic Skills 



ADDITIONAL DIAGNOSTIC INSTRUMENTS 

Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 
Stanford Diagnostic Mathematics Test 
Lincoln Intermediate Spelling Test 
Test of Written Language 
Test of Written Spelling 
RAVEN Test of Progressive Matrices 
Orelans-Hanna Algebra Prognosis 
Informal Study Skills Inventory 



9^.' Figure 3. Suggested Assessment Battery for LD College Students 
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The core battery of instruments was selected for its usefulness 
in assessing, in combination, general aptitude levels, learning 
processes, and academic abilities. Test instruments included are the 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale - Revised . (Vechsler, 1981) the 
Bloomer Le arning Test . (Bloomer, 1978), and the Stanford Test of 
Academic Skills. (Gardner, Callis, Merwin, & Rudman, 1982). 
Descriptions, of these instruments are included in Appendix D. 

As an adjunct to formal evaluation procedures, significant time 
should be spent in the diagnostic/prescriptive phase of the 
evaluative process. During this phase, an informal study skills 
inventory is completed with the student employing an interview 
format. Probing techniques are employed in order to understand 
clearly what deliberate steps the student utilizes when studying. 

Further, actual instructional sessions are conducted in order to 
focus on how the student organizes and processes information while 
learning specific content. Again, probing techniques are utilized in 
order to glean essential information about the student's executive 
strategies. 

While formal evaluation instruments are employed, diagnostic/ 
prescriptive teaching sessions are also critical to the process of 
evaluation and are instrumental in the generation of course 
appropriate learning strategies. 

During the evaluative period, results are synthesized using a 
"profile analysis" technique (Cawley, 1977). Patterns of errors 
across tests and areas of performance are analyzed. In all cases, 
two or more evaluators are involved in the assessment and report 
writing process. Table 2 represents a Psychoeducational Test Profile 
for one learning disabled college student and Figure 4 illustrates 
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components found in each report. Table 5 details the combined 
evaluative services UPLD provided during the two year project. 

Insert Tables. 2 & 5 and Figure, 4 about here. 

Group Pro file Analysis . In attempting to investigate 
similarities and differences among the learning disabled students 
involved in this program, a synthesis of assessment profiles was 
undertaken. This was done by compiling individual pieces of 
diagnostic information in an attempt to obtain one or more overall 
profiles. Two groups emerged as a result of this analysis which for 
descriptive purposes have been labeled "high average" and "average". 

Table 4 illustrates data relative to ability and learning and 
Table 5, academic achievement'. The most notable difference between 
the high average and average groups is the discrepancy between what 
they "knew" and how they "learned". The high average group, while 
demonstrating a large wealth of acquired knowledge, seemed to possess 
average information processing and memory skills for obtaining new 
knowledge. The average group is near the mean in acquired knowledge 
and is more consistent in the manner in which they acquire this 
knowledge . 

One possible explanation for these findings is that the high 
average group, who demonstrate a strength in acquired knowledge, has 
been able to "survive" without attending to the "mechanics" of 
learning. Additionally, this vast amount of acquired knowledge often 
seems to interfere with or become counterproductive to systematically 
learning new information. On the other hand, the average group 
appears to have learned effective memory strategies, specifically 
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Table 2 

Psychoeducational Test Profile 



APTITUDE/INFORMATION PROCESSING 



Learner's Name: Bill 
CA 



22. ■ y. / 
tull scale 116 



(A 



^2 
U 

h 

(A 



Non-Verbal Reasoning Ability (Raven, Uile-95) 

Acquired Knowledge (WAIS-R, Info. SS 16) 

(WAIS-R, Vocab. SS 13] 

(WAIS-R, Corap. SS 16] 

(WAIS-R, Sim. SS 15] 

Concepts Production (BLT, CP, SS 16] 

Concepts Recognition (BLT, CR, SS 16) 



0) 

w 



ASSOCIATION (BIT, Assoc. . SS 10] 

Memory (KAIS-R, Digit Span, SS 8) 
(WAIS-R, Digit Symbol, SS 7) 
(WAIS-R, Arithmetic, SS 8] 
(BLT, VSTM, SS 8) 
(BLT, ASTM, SS 6] 
(BLT, VAPP. SS 8] 
(BLT,. RECALL, SS 1) 

Paired Associate Learning (BLT, PA, SS 6) 

Problem Solving (BLT, PS, SS 6) 

Activity (BLT, ACT, SS 5] 



Vocabulary (T/SK, Uile 98, 

Stanine 9] 
Reading Comprehension 
(Task, Uile 95, Stanine 9) 



ACADEMIC SKILLS 



Time Management, 

Completion of tasks assigned 100% 
of the time. 

(Diagnostic/Prescriptive) 



Math (TASK, Uile 63. Stanine 61 



English (Task, kile 43, Stanine 
4) 

Spelling (Task, Uile 31, 
Stanine 2] 



STUDY SKILLS 



^0 self-questioning while studying 

Textbook Comprehension - attempts ■ 
to recall everything. 

(Diagnostic/Prescriptive) 



SS = Scaled Score 
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Evaluation Services 



Fall 1984 Spring 1985 Ml 1985 Spring 1986 Evaluations 
Evaluation Completed Completed Coipleted Completed Started 



Semester Breakdown 11 7 10 11 3 



Referral Information 
Background Information 
Interview Summary/Course of Study 
Tests Administered 
Test Results 

A. Scores 

B. Nature of Results (strengths and weaknesses) 
Diagnostic/Prescriptive Teaching Report 

Analysis of Results 
Statement of the Problem 
Recommendations 

A. General Programming Recommendations 

B. Specific Educational Recommendations 



29 

Figure 4. Report Format 
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paired associate learning skills, which assist them in the learning 
of new information. 



Insert Tables 4 & 5 about here. 



Implications from these findings suggest that instructors must 
critically examine both what a student knows and how student goes 
about acquiring new knowledge. This initial profile analysis is 
reported in full, in a paper presented at, The American Reading Porum 
(Norlander, Paolitto, & Czajkowski, 1985). 
PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

Program Planning. Following the evaluation process, a University 
Planning Meeting is scheduled. This meeting is designed to review 
evaluation data, determine program eligibility, recommend appropriate 
support services and recommend specific educational goals and 
objectives. Appendix C includes the meeting invitation and agenda 
and Appendix A contains a complete copy of the University Educational 
Plan. 

Included in the planning meeting are representatives from the 
UPLD staff: Program Director and/or Program Coordinator, Learning 
Specialist (Case Manger), and a School Psychologist (adjunct UPLD 
Staff). In addition to UPLD representatives, the Director of 
Disabled Student Services is often a member of the planning team. 
Adjunct meeting participants have included: the Dean of Students, 
the Associate Director of Athletics, faculty advisors, faculty 
members instructing specific courses, parents, a representative from 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, student advocates, a 
representative from the Writing Center, representatives from the 



lable 4 

Mean VAIS-R and BM I.Q. Scores 



mSlLQJs* BLTLQ.'s 



T ^ r.nn.c ' V V 1 T . ^^[^^^^^^^^ ^ Simple Problem PuU 

Ui±2M Verbal I.Q. LQ. Scale I.Q_. Learning I.Q. Solving I.Q. Learning I. 

Superior 126.5, (N=8) 120.3 (N=8) 128.0 (N-8) 100.1 (N-8) 112.2 (N=6) 106.3 (IN 

Average 109.6 (N-8) 103.1(1=8) IO7.I (N=8) 93-3 (N=6) IO5.3 (N=5) 100.0 (N=5 



IQ Difference 17.1 17.2 20.9 



4.8 6.9 6.3 



All I.Q. Scores have a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of I5. 



faWe 5 

Percentile Ranks: Stanford Achievement Teat 

Stanford Test of Academic Skills 



Subject 


Reading Vocab, 


Reading Comp. 


Math 


Spelling 


English 




98 


95 


63 


31 


79 




QQ 


QQ 


QQ 


7 


7Q 

n 
















98 


99 


95 . 


99 


95 






OD 






75 




90 


91 


• 75 


8 




Group 












^ 6., 


90 


84 


87 


64 




7. 
























I - . ■ ' 


47 


60 




58 


56 




88.4 


87.7 


85.2 


43.6 


76.2 


' ■ 1'' ■ 


36 


48 


55. 




32 




yd 


ill 




QQ 


JO 


AV9I age 














83 


60 


71 


21 


56 




83 


82 


95" 


2 


68 


5. 


63 


86 


99 


78 


75 


■Group 












6. 


98 


77 


98 


98 


86 


t. 7. 


89 


60 


75 


34 


45 


8. 


98 


99 


58 


38 


95 




69»1 


79.3 


49.3 


61. 9 





iERIC. , 
llsineiicate test data not available 
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Speech and Hearing Clinic, a representative from the Center for 
Academic Programs and, of course, students are always present and 
involved in the planning meeting. 

Instructional goals and objectives as well as a contract between 
the student and the program are subsequently written by the student 
and case manager. A sample Goals and Objectives page is illustrated 
in Figure 5. 



Insert Figure 5 about here. 



Support Services/Direct Instructional Services . Direct services 
provided by UPLD staff to individual students fell in the following 
areas: 

Ro^'iY^^^^'^ Ciagnostic/Prescriptive Teaching 

Reading Spelling ^ 

y^T^ing Mathematics 
Word Processings Study Skills and Learning 

Library Skills Strategies 
Test-taking Strategies Career/Vocational Counseling 

Academic Advisement Personal Counseling 

Aquisition of Content Aquisition of Exam modifications 

Tutors 

Duriiig the Fall 1984 semester, U students received services in 
one or acre of the above areas at an average of 43 hours per student 
of individual service for the semester (mean of 3-1 hours per week). 
Initial services appear to have concentrated on evaluation and 
diagnostic/prescriptive teaching. Of the remaining areas, study 
skills, learning strategies, reading, spelling and writing all were 
stressed to varying degrees with individual students. Additionally, 
vocational, academic and personal counseling were provided to 
individual students by learning specialists, the program coordinator, 
a school psychology intern, and the Coordinator of the UConn School 



INSTRUCTIONAL GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



Overall educational ^oals and specific instru ctional objectives fthese my change on a sm .t.v and/or annual 
basis and will be- reviewed on a semest er basis by the university student and" the case manager T 



Area: Spelling 



Date Implemented: January 21, 1984 



Present Level of Performance: Spelling skills show specific weaknesses in need of remediation. 



Long Range Goals: To facilitate improvement of specific spelling weaknesses. 



Short Term Objectives 



Jeff will spell single and multi- 
syllable words with the "wh" 
combination grouped by this 
combination. 

2. Jeff will spell single and multi- 
syllabic words with the "au" and " 
"aught" combinations grouped by 
these combinations. 

3. Jeff will spell single and multi- 
syllabic words with the "ou" and 

""ought'' 'CoiTibinations grouped by 
these combinations. 

4. Jeff will spell single and multi- 
syllabic words with vowels "a", "e", 
"ai", and "ea", grouped by these 
vowels and vowel combinations to 
facilitate discrimination and 
spelling. 



Instructional Methods: 
Stratijgies/%ts 's 



1. Words will be grouped by 
combination. 

2. Rehearsal strategies will be 
used. 

3. Paried-associate learning 
techniques will be employed. 

Recommended materials: 

a. solving language 
difficulties. 

b. Megawords, multisyllabic 
words for Reading, 
Spelling, and Vocabulary. 



Evaluation of Short-Term Objectives: 
Criteria/Evaluation Date 



Criteria: Jeff will correctly spell 
at least 80% of all words taught per 
combinations. 
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Figure 5. Instructional Goals and Objectives 
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Psychology Program. Additionally, specific content tutoring was 
arranged for four students. 

Twenty-one (21) students received services during the Spring 1985 
semester in one or more of the above areas. An average of 40 hours 
per student for the semester (mean of 2.86 per week) of direct 
instruction was delivered. Once again, individual counseling was 
provided by the same staff with the addition of a field-work student 
in Counseling Psychology and a Counseling Professor working one day 
per week on a sabbatical semester. Content tutoring was provided to 
four students. 

As UPLD services expanded during the project's second year to 
meet the diverse and growing demands of our student population, more 
specific breakdowns of services provided are included. 

During the Pall of 1985, 45 students received services from 
UPLD. These services included consultation, evaluation, referral, 
and direct service. Of the 45 students, 25 received direct 
instructional and support services of one or more hours per week. 
Table 6 illustrates the nature and extent of these services. 
Likewise, Table 7 details the services provided during the Spring of 
1986 to students receiving one or more hours of direct services per 
week. During the Spring of 1986, 45 students received UPLD services 
which were consultative, evaluative, or instructional in. nature. 



Insert Tables 6 & 7 about here. 



During the Spring semester of 1985, group instruction in a number 
of areas was instituted. Table 8 details the group services 
provided. The UPLD Staff has communicated the effectiveness of group 
instruction. This method of instruction should be expanded in future 



Table 6 

Direct Instructional Services for Pall 1985: Breakdown for Individual Students 







AVERAGE HOURS PER 


WEEK 






UPLD 
INDIVIDUAL 

SERVICES* 


UPLD 
GROUP 
SERVICES 


ADDITIONAL 
COUNSELING 
SERVICES 


FACULTY 
ASSIST. 


CONTENT 
TUTORING 


TOTAL 
SERVICES 



6*0 




4.0 


.5 


2.5 




O. 0 


• 5 


^ • U 




1 • 5 


1 .0 


1 .5 




1 . 0 




1 .0 


.5 


2.0 


4.0 


.5 


3.0 


4.0 




35.0 




5.0 




2.0 




6.0 




2.0 




4.0 




1.5 




3.0 




2.5 




2.0 




1 .5 





.5 
1 .0 
1 .0 



.5 



1 .0 



2.0 






4.5 




2.5 


2.0 


11.5 




2.0 




3.5 




1 . 5 




2.0 




1.5 




2.0 




4.5 


1 .0 


4.0 




4.0 


1 .0 


4.0 


4.0 


9.0 




2.0 


2.0 


9.0 




2.0 




4.0 




1.5 


2.5 


5.5 




2.5 


1 .0 


3.0 




1.5 



X hours service; 
2.96 



.60 



.83 



.75 



1 .94 



3.92 



N = 25 
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Table 7 

Direct Instructional Services for Spring 1986: Breakdown for Individual 
Students 



J hours service; 

5.50 



AVERAGE HOURS PER WEEK 


UPLD 
INDIVIDUAL 
SERVICES* 


UPLD ADDITIONAL 
GROUP COUNSELING 
SERVICES SERVICES 


CONTENT 
TUTORING 


TOTAL 
SERVICES 



3.0 




3.0 


1 .5 


1 .0 




3.5 


2-5 


3.0 




3-0 




7.0 


1 .0 


1 .0 


■ .5 


1 .0 


.5 


4.0 


1 .0 


3.0 




1 .0 




2.0 




12.0 


1 .0 


6.0 




3.0 




6.0 




2.0 




1 .5 




1 .0 


1 .5 


1 .0 


1 .5 


2.5 




5.5 


1.5 


2.0 




4.5 


2.0 



1 .0 



.25 

•25 



1 .0 
3.0 
3.0 

3.0 



1 .32 



50 



.5 



2.1 



3.0 
4.5 
1 .0 
6.0 
3.0 
3.0 
8.0 
1 .5 
1 .5 
5.0 
3.0 
2.0 
3.0 
13.0 
9.0 
3.0 
6.0 
2.0 
1 .5 
6.25 
2.75 
2.5 
7.5 
2.0 
7.0 



4.28 



*N = 25 (NOTE: Student order is in 
Table 6) 



no way associated with student order in 
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Insert Table 8 about here. 

Additional Support Services. Additional support and diagnostic 
services were provided to UPLD students through the following campus 
agencies : 

disabled Student Services 

^ItlJi r^"^'' Hearing Clinic 

Career Center Counseling Center 

Athletics Office Center for Academic Programs 

Please note that the School. Psychology and Counseling Psychology 
programs have also provided services. 

Off campus services sought by UPLD students included: 

fyal^ation Opthalmological examination 

Career counseling Psychiatric counseling 

Exam/Test Taking Modifications. A variety of modifications in 
testing (exam) procedures have been made for individual students. 
All modifications are discussed with individual faculty members and 
arranged on an individual basis. Tables 9 thru 11 describe the types 
of accommodations made during the two years. 



Insert Tables 9, 10, & 11 about here. 



Individualized testing accommodations included the folJ owing 
types of modifications: 

1. Extra tiray to write, reorganize, proof and type (word process) 

handwritten and'typed copies submUted! ^ 
(English^ a spelling proof system was used by the student. 

2. "Coaching" was provided by an individual case manager during a 
large class, computer scored exam. Instructions for completing 



Ofable *8 

Group Services 



TYPE 



TOTAL 
•NUMBER OP STUDENTS 



SPRING 1985: 

Career Counseling 
Word Study (Spelling) 
Word Processing 
Support/Discussion Group 



2 
6 

10 
8 



PALL 1985: 

Support/Discussion Group 



SPRING 1986: 

Support/Discussion Group 
Word Study (Spelling) 
Study Strategies 



6 
3 

4 



GROUP 

CHARACTERISTICS: TIME 



6 - 1 hour sessions 

7- 2 hour sessions 
2-2 hour sessions 

8- 2 hour sessions 



6 - 1 1/2 hour sessions 



13-1 1/2 hour sessions 

9-2 hour sessions 
14 - 1 hour sessions 



'Table 9 

Breakdown of Exam (Testing) Modifications: Pali • 1 984/Spring I985 



Type 



Number of 
Students* 



Untimed 



Oral (dictated to a scribe 
or on tape) 



Reader (personal reader or 2 
taped) 



Individualized Exam 
Procedures 



Content 
Areas** 



M, B, ED, SS, 
S, EN, E 

H, SS 



SS, ED 



ED, H, EN, B 



Place - If 
Different from 
Standard Exam 
Location 



School of 
Education 

To Grad. Asst. 
in separate 
room in exam 
building. 

School of 
Education, 
Disabled 
Student 
Services. 

School of 
Education. 



* l?e^for^?hesra?id^ntr^'?n'^ test- taking procedures, the above breakdowns 
accomodation. students required more than one type of 

** Content areas are as follows: 

S = Sciences (Life and Physical) 

M = Mathematics 

E = English/Literature 
SS = Social and Behavioral Sciences 

H = Humanities (History, Philosophy, Fine Arts) 
EN = Engineering ^ ^ » / 

B = Business 
ED = Education 



Table* 10 

Breakdown of Exam (Testing) Modifications: Fall 1985 



Type 



Number of 
Students^ 



tJntimed 



13 



Oral (dictated answers to 
professor or teaching 
assistant 

Reader (oral or taped) 



Individualized Exam 

Procedures (other than 
above 5) 



Content 
Areas*** 



ED, M, SS, H, 
CS, E, AG, PS, 
PL, EN, B, S 



ED, FL 



AG 



B, S, EN, H 



Place - If 
Different from 
Standard Exam 
Location 



Quiet location 

in exam 

building. 
School of 

Education 
Disabled 

Student 

Services 

School of 
Education, 



Disabled 
Student 
Services. 

School of 
Education, 



* 15 students^required modified testing procedures; the above breakdowns are 
ror these 15 students. Some students required more than one tv^e of 
accommodation. 

Content Areas are as follows: 



S 
M 
E 
SS 
H 
BN 
CS 
AG 
PS 
PL 
B 
ED 



Sciences (Life and Physical) 

Mathematics 

English 

Social and Behavioral Sciences 

Humanities (History, Philosophy, and Anthropology) 

Engineering ^ ^ 

Computer Science 

Agriculture 

Political Science 

Foreign Language 

Business 

Education 



Table 11 

Breakdown of Exam (Testing) M6dif icatione : Spring 1986 



Type 



Untimed/Bxtended Time 



JJun^ber of 
Students* 



Oral (dictated answers 
to professor or teaching 
assistant) 

Individualized Exam 
Procedures 



17 



Content 
Areas** 



H, HDFR, B, M, 
S, E, ED, CS, 
SS, SP 



AG 



Place - If 
Different from 
Standard Exam 
Location 



Quiet location 

in exam 

building. 
Disabled Student 

Services. 
School of 

Education. 



* 20 students required modified testing procedures, the above breakdowns are 
for these 20 students. Some students required more than one type of 
modification 

** Content areas are as follows: 

S = Sciences (Life and Physical) 
. M = Mathematics 

E = English 
SS = Social and Behavioral Sciences 

H = Humanities (History, Philosophy, and Anthropology) 
EN = Engineering 
CS = Computer Science 
AG = Agriculture 
PS = Political Science 
. PL = Foreign Language 

B = Business 
ED = Education 
SP = Speech and Language 
HDPR = Human Development /Family Relatione 



the exam during the specified time frames, including the use of 

were given. Case Manager accompanied the 
{Marketing) ^"^^"^ assisted only during instruction times. 

3. Exam schedules rearranged to allow adequate time between tests. 
4* g^u^fgg^ °^ ^^^^^ spelling errors. (Sociology, Urban 

5. Discussions with instructor as to exam taking strategies, areas 
for concentration during study prior to exam, and fol3owluT) with 
instructor as to exam results. (A number of subject areas). 

6. Use of computer to write exams. (A number of subject areas). 

7. Change of exam format from multiple choice to short answer. 
(Human Development and Family Relations). 

Table 12 illustrates consultation services provided to UConn 
administration, faculty and staff. 
DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES 

Dissemination activities were conducted in a number of ways. Of 
major importance was the production and distribution of a program 
brochure (see Appendix F) . This brochure was distributed to all 
faculty and professional staff on the UConn main campus. Brochures 
have also been sent to the Waterbury and Avery Point Branches. Other 
dissemination activities fall in the categories of Professional 
Contacts and Papers and Presentations. 

Professional Contacts and Collaborative Efforts . 

1. Meeting with Presidents of both State LD organizations. 

2. We have shared information with the following National 
Organizations: 

Association of Handicapped Student Services Programs in Post- 
secondary Education (AHSSPPSE) 
Higher Education and the Handicapped (HEATH) 
National Network of LD Adults (NNLDA) 
Association of LD Adults 

iSu^^i'^?'?*'^ Committee on Employment of the Handicapped 

The National Information Center for Handicapped Children and 

xOUuil 

LD Teen Line, Closer Look 
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3. Articles about our program have appeared in the AHSSPPSE 

National Network of LD Adults, NNLDA . and ACLD, Together ! and 
sSR?Ti^l°^t?l?^!^ IndividuiIF17ith DisaHliitifs, and tfle 

^' IZilnL^lt''^'^''^^ ^^""^ ^^^"^ S^""^" *° eve^y UConn faculty member, 
numerous State agencies, and distributed kt Special Education 
Conferences throughout New England. 

?L'uronn'L::'scSoor''°" ^^^-^^'-S admissions procedures with 
6. UConn Technical Assistance Consortiuta for Learning Disability 

Additionally, consultation services have been provided to UConn 
Administration, faculty, and professional staff. Table 12 details 
these consultation services. 



Insert Table 12 about here. 



Training . Year I: 1984-85 
1 . Faculty memb^ from Mohegan Community College took a sabbatioai 

3. Graduate^training programs for LD college personnel have been 
developed in the UConn Educational Psychology DepartS. 
leJels!^' ^"^^ students were enrolled It the M.A. and Ph.D. 

4. Connecticut Vocational Rehabilitation counselors: training in 
the assessment of and planning for LD college students! ^ 

5. Provided inservice training to students and staff from 
Tourtellotte Memorial High School regarding preparing for collese 
and selecting the appropriate program. ^ ^ ^ ^ college 



Table 12 

Coneultation Servicaa for UConn Administration, Faculty and Staff 



NUMBER SERVED 
Administration ' Faculty Professional Staff 



Direct Consultation 

1984/85 21 38 16 

■"985/86 21 104 17 



3. 

4. 
5. 
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Year II: 1985-86 

adrntrH?^ training for and consultation with faculty. 
Oolieip admissions personnel at SeorgiaX'oourt 

College, focusing on program planning for M college rtSSents. 

adSS?s"t?lt??l*^?ifrSa^^i*c?Jd^S! '^"^ 

Papers a nd Presentationa . 
^W??)"' Thp'/Tn-^^^^-?' Shaw, S.P., & Paolitto, T. (1985 

?SrLSr1Sjjf^^!""^''« AasistancSceS:: Long 

^''iIilI^tation'"o?"an""LD''coil '''^^^ \ The development ,nd 

Jitehth Annual lionf^rpnL S^g^ posram . Paper presented at the 

f^fSISe''?rogJa;;rir?o"stse°^oJSl^S|i- ^AnSyr'^Jtla^^^^^SL 
"SLthLl.^?^!^^ i=&l i^^^?gr?s°"0.r- 

JSortneaeiern EducatioS keaearch-Associati?n, Kerhonkson NY. 
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Norlander. K. , Shaw, S.P., Bloomer, R., & Paolitto, A. (1985, 

October;. The assessment of individual needs and pr ogram planning 
for LP college students; A team approaHF : Paper presented at the 
Seventh International Conference on Learning Diaabilities. New 
Orleans, LA. ' 

Shaw, S.P., & Norlander, K. (1985, November). The special 

educator's role in teacher training for personnel workin g with LD 
college students: Paper presented at the Eighth Annual Teacher 
Education division of The Council for Exceptional Children (TED) 
Conference, Washington, DC. 

Beck, T. (1985, November). Learning strategies approach to study 

skills . Presentation at the Massachusetts Federation of the 

Council for Exceptional. Children, Pramingham, MA. 

Beck, T. (1985, November).' 
secondary and poatsecondar 
I'fesentation at The Massac 
Exceptional Children, Pramingham, MA. 

Norlander, K., Paolitto, A., & Cssajkowski, A. (1985, December). 
. Evaluation of learning disabled college students; A profile 
analysis approach . Paper presented at thn Amflrinan tipat^-iyip T?r.-n..m , 
aarasota, FL. 

Shaw, S. P., & Norlander, K.A. (1985). Delivering services to the 
poatsecondary student with learning disabilities; The University 
of Connecticut Program. In J. Gartner (Ed.), Tomorrow is Another 
Day . (pp. 96-102). Columbus, OH: AHSSPPE. 

Czajkowski, A.. Norlander, K., Apthorp, H. , Beck, T., & Paolitto, A. 
U986, March). Evaluative, procedures for postsecondary learni ng 
disabled stud e nts~and the efrecta on program planning . Paper — 
presented at ACld International donference. New ?ork7 NY. 

Ardaiolo, P., Shaw, S., Pollack, R., & Norlander, K. (1986, March). 

"^^^^^iQ*^' A collaborative f aculty and 

atuaerit afiai^d etf^fr : — ppa^aflt&tiofl at the Nin t h fjatioftai ''^ 

conference on student Development, Storrs, CT. 

Norlander, K.A., Czajkowaki, A., & Paolitto, A. (1986, April). 
Evaluation of learnin>^ disabled college students; A team 
approach. Paper presented at the National Association of School 
Psychologists annual convention, Hollywood, PL. 

Beck, T., & Edyburn, D. (1986, April). The use of comput ers to 

teach spelling; T he interface of technology and spe lling 

methodology: Paper presented at ClilO's 64th Annuar Convention, New 

Shaw, S., & Norlander, K. (In Press). The special educator's role 
in training personnel to provide assistance to college students 
with learning disabilities. Teacher Education and Special 
Education , (to be published in Vol. 9, No. 2). " 
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V^r^?""^®^' (Impress). Special educator's rol^ 
I n teache r training for- personnel vorking with learning disa TTi? ^ 
college students . JjfTIn ftomimp n4^ feoprn^^^^-t-i^n gcrvicc. ~ 

^^P^e9p;+Jlnn^;/5;i^l' Colters a nd the learning disabled adult , 
i^reaentation to be done at ConnSENSJjl, fcStcrrTs, Gf? ' 

Invited Workshop Presentations . 

SSp??^"'^?J Rehabilitation , orwx.. ofi.ce) 

FebJSlry ?2? ^985 Planning for LD College Students 

.CoSmun!?rCo??ege.'''' Regional Community Colleges, South Central 
April'ig^^lgef!* ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^l^ Learning. Disabled. 

mn^Tn^ Academic Programs - UConn Program. 

TOPIC: Identification of LD Students and Description of UConn's LD 

Program 
February 15, 1985 

qSI?fr®"°n Campus Access for Students with Learning Disabilities 
Southern Connecticut University. i^-Loa.uj.xi uj.es , 

TOPIC: Description of UConn' s Model Program 
June 1 , 1 985 

SERC Workshops 

TOPIC: Preparing LD Students for College 
November, 1985 (4 sessions) 

Elmcrest Psychiatric ?Iospital 

October of Programs for L.D Adolescents 

Connecticut ACLD Executive Board 
TOPIC: LD College Programming 
December 5, 1985 

SnSrn"^-'-^"^ Branch of the Orton Dyslexia Society 

Implementing support services for postsecondary students with 
May 10, I^^^^^^S^i^^^^lities: Admission through service delivery. 

Summary of Research Antivtti r^:.. The following represents a 
listing of the areas of research currently being explored: 

^' rrn?;;;^*J;°'' °£ Learning Disabled College Students: Individual and 
Group characteristics. 

^* ll^l^niiTJl^ J'.LT *o compare student, institution and 

LD college program variables. 
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3. An examination of the social/emotional needs of LD college 

students. t-uxxege 

4. Program Planning for LD college students. 

5. Study skills of LD college students. 

CHARACTERISTICS OP DIRECT INSTRUCTIONAL AND EVALUATION • STAPP 

Direct instructional and evaluation services were provided 
through the following staf'fing patterns during the two year grant 
period. Table 13 provides a breakdown of these staffing patterns 
relative to direct instructional and evaluation staff. It should be 
noted that this breakdown does not include additional staff such as 
content tutors. 



Insert Table 13 about here. 



Also, this breakdown of staffing patterns indicates the number of 
hours staff was contracted (paid) to provide services. Yet, in 
reviewing the actual number of hours staff worked, in particular 
those learning disabilities specialists (Graduate Assistants), these 
program evaluators find that the total hours worked are 
underestimated. For example. Graduate Assistants are contracted to 
work 20 hours per week, but often the demands placed upon them 
required considerably more time. Often they worked double the 
required amount of time. Thus the X total figures for each semester 
are underestimates. 
P R 0 J E CT SUMMARY 

FIRST YEAR SUMMARY [ ' 

Initiation of this project proved to be both challenging and 
productive. Dr. Stan Shaw (Project Director) and Dr. Kay Norlander 
(Project Coordinator) worked with three learning disabiliti( 



Les 



Table 13 

Breakdown of Direct Instructional and Evaluation Staff for 1984/85 and 1985/86 
Academic Years. 



TIME PERIOD 


NO. OP STAPP 


CHARACTERISTICS 


X NUMBER OP 
HOURS PER WEEK 


Pall 1984 


1 


Program Coordinator 


15 




4 

1 


Director of School Psychology- 


4 




2 


Doctoral students in Special 
Education (full time 
Graduate Assistants) 


20(2)= 40 




1 


Masters Students in Special 
Education (half-time 
Graduate Assistant) 


1 0 




1 


School Psychology practicum 
student 

J TOTAL 


15 
84 


Spring 1985 


1 


Program Coordinator 


20 




1 


Director of School Psychology 


4 




2 


Doctoral students in Special 
Education (full time 
Graduate Assistants) 


20(2)= 40 




1 


Masters students in Special 
Education (full time 
Graduate Assistant) 


20 




1 


School Psychology practicum 
student 


15 




1 


Counseling Intern on 
Sabbital leave 


10 



I TOTAL = 109 
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Table 13 (continued) 

Breakdown of Direct Instructional and Evaluation Staff for 1 984/85 and 1985/86 
Academic Years. 



TIME PERIOD m. OP STAPP 



Pall 1985 



Spring 1986 



1 
1 

2 



1 
1 

1. 
2 



CHARACTERISTICS 



I NUMBER OP 
HOURS PER WEEK 



Program Coordinator 
Director of School Psychology- 
Doctoral students in Special 20(2)= 

Education (full time 

Graduate Assistants) 

Doctoral student in School 
PsjThology (full time 
Graduate Assistant) 

Masters student in Special 
Education (half time 
Graduate Assistant) 

Masters student in Special 
Education/Rehabilitative 
Counseling 

School Psychology practicum 
student 

X TOTAL = 
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Program Coordinator 

Director of School Psychology 

Program Director 

Doctoral Students in Special 
Education (full time 
Graduate Assistants) 

Doctoral Student in School 
Psychology (full time 
Graduate Assistant) 

Masters student in Special 

Education (full time Graduate 
Assistant) 

Masters student in Special 

Education/Rehabilitative Counseling 

X TOTAL = 



10 
3 
40 

20 



4 
96 



15 

2 

2 
40 

20 

20 

20 
119 
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specia-liats (doctoral students in Special Education), a school 
psychology intern and a counseling psychology field work student in 
accomplishing initial program development activities aa well as 
evaluating and servicing learning disabled students at UConn. A 
summary of 1984/85 UPLD services can be found in Table 14 . 



Insert Table 14 about here. 



Specific objectives in the area of program development (Figure 1 ) 
were delineated during the initial months of the program. An 
additional objective, to develop admissions policies and guidlines, 
was added during the Pall (1984) semester. In reviewing these 
objectives, the following were completed and were reviewed and 
revised where necessary: 
Objective Number * 

1. To develop referral procedures for format. 

3. To develop and implement a model diagnostic battery for LD 
college students. 

4- To develop a model psychoeducational report format. 

5. To develop an Individualized University Educational Plan 
format . 

6. To develop a multidisciplinary team approach to determine 
eligibility and plan a program for LD college students. 

10. To develop a brochure and other written information which can 
be used to inform students, parents, faculty and ^ 
administrators about this program. 

11. To identify software and procedures for effectively using 
micro and mainframe computers to service our students. 

The following objectives were partially completed and were 

continued during the Summer and Fall of 1985. 

2. To develop procedures and information relative to the intake 
interview process. 



Table U 

Summary of Services 1984/85 



ACTIVITY ^5^4 

Program Referrals I5 

Intake Interview 1^ 

Psychoeducational Evaluation: 

completed ■] ■] 

Referred to Other Sources 3 

Students Receiving UPLD Services I4 
(Evaluative or per week 
instructional) 

Average Hours of Direct Student 3.I 
Contact (per student/per week) 

Number of Students Requiring 12 
Testing Modifications (for both 

semesters) 
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7. To develop a network of support services (writing, math, 
counseling speech, language, and vocational) available to 
our students. 

13. To develop positive and systematic procedures for 

collaborating with UConn faculty regarding revision of an 
appropriate education for ID students. 

15. To provide training to staff of other State institutions of 
nigner education as to procedures for servicing ID college 
students. e. ^ ^^(^^ 

16. To identify and pursue areas of research which will 
supplement this project. 

* Objective numbers refer to those found in Figure 1. 

With the. exception of Objective 8, all remaining objectives are 
scheduled for developiuent during the 1985/86 academic year. 
Objective number 8: To acquire adeouate physical space, is still in 
question but the necessary administrative contacts were made 
throughout the program's first year of operation. 

In conclusion, it appears that the program was developmentally 
^well underway at the conclusion of the first year of operation. 
Additionally, students have been highly receptive to the services 
provided by UPID, succeeded for the most part in their coursework, 
provided us with constructive feedback, and made significant strides 
in overcoming individual deficits to learning. 
SECOND YEAR SUMMARY 

During the project's second year of operation an increasing 
number of students received services, staffing patterns also 
increased and changed to meet this demand for service, and additional 
(largly positive) faculty contacts were made. Project dissemination 
activities were also a priority. The program staff was once again 
supplemented with fieldwo^k students from the school psychology 
program. 
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As data is collected relative to student success, we can begin to 
comment on the nature of this "success" through the review of student 
objectives, time increases or decreases in service, and grades. The 
IBP ( including goals and objects) has proved to be useful in the 
tracking of student success and planning for consequent semesters. 
Time needs are also recorded on the lEP. A current review of student 
records is underwa;y, and this data should be available by the Fall of 
1986. A breakdown of student grades for the Spring 1986 semester is 
included in Table 15. This breakdown details Grade Point Averages 
and credit loads. A summary of 1985/86 services is provided in Table 
16. 



Insert Tables 15 & 16 about here. 



With respect to Program Development, the following objectives 
were completed during the project's second year: 

EVALUATION 

This network is in place, a 
formal record will be written 
during the Summer of 1986. 



This graduate training program 
is in place and should continue 
due to the funding of a new 
three-year Federal leadership 
training grant. (To begin in 
the Pali of 1936). A doctoral 
seminar should be established, 
and further training activities 
should be explored. 

We have used the University 
Planning Meeting as a vehicle 
for. systematically 
collaborating with faculty 
members. Individual faculty 
contacts are also made at the 
onset of each semester by the 
LD student's casemanager. 



OBJECTIVB NUMBER * 

7. To develop a network of 
support services (writing, 
math, counseling, speech 
lan^ua«e, and vocational) 
available to our students. 

12. To provide a graduate 

training program which will 
provide knowledgeable^ and 
experienced personnel to 
implement LD College 
Programs throughout the 
State. 



15* To develop positive and 

systematic procedures for 
collaborating with UConn 
faculty. 
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Table 15 

Grade Distribution for Students Receiving > One Hour Per Veek of Direct 



4 

20 
8 



7 

17 



Instructional Service*: 


Spring 1986 




Number of 
Students 


Student Status 
(Including GPA and Course 


Credit Loads) 


1 
1 

2 
1 


Graduated 

Dismissed (action pending 
Dean's List 
Graduate Student 


review) 



1 


< 1 . 00 GPA 


2 
1 

4 
3 
5 

5 


1 .00-1 .49 GPA 


1 .50-1 .99 GPA 


2.00-2.49 GPA 


2.50-2.74 GPA 


2.75-2.99 GPA 


3.00-3.24 GPA 


0 
3 


3.25-3.49 GPA 


3.50+ GPA 



Below 2.00 GPA 
Above 2.00 GPA 
Above 3.00 GPA 



3 


6 


Credits 


2 
1 
1 

8 

5 
1 
3 


9 


Credits 


10 


Credits 


11 


Credits 


12 


Credits 


13 


Credits 


14 


Credits 


15 


Credits 



Less than full-time course load (< 12 credits) 
JJuil-time course load (> 12 credits) 



Summary 

Unweighted uean aPA = 2.605 
Weighted mean GPA** = 2.672 
jMean credit hours =11.5* 

^ i!!^"?*^'*^^*^ avai«ae for 24 of the 25 students who received > 

one hour per week of dtretrc instructional service? received > 

:** GPA weighted for credit hours enrollsd. 
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Table 16 

Summary of Services 1985/86 



ACTIVITY 



ERIC 



PALL SPRING 
1 985 1 986 



45 
25 



Program Referrals 

IntaJce Interview ig 

Psychoeducational Evaluation 

Completed ^0 -I -I 

Referred to Other Sources 7 ^ 

Students Receiving UPLD Services 45 aa 

( Consult ive, Evaluative, or -ry 
Instructional) 

Students Receiving. Direct Services 25 
One or more hours per week 

Average hours per week of Direct 3.9 / ^ 

(including group) Services for 
the above students 

Number of Students Requiring 1 or\ 

Exam Modificationa ^ ^ 20 



25 
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14. To provide statewide 

information on effective 
programming for LD college 
students such that state 
residents, students and 
high school counselors are 
knowledgeable about this 
service. 

15* To provide training to staff 
of other state institutions 
of higher education as to 
procedures for servicing 
LD college students. 



Dissemination activities attest 
to the accomplishment of 
objectives 14 & 15 at an 
initial level. Continuance 
will begin through the State 
Technical Assistance Grant. 



15* To identify and pureue areas 
of research which vrlll 
supplement this project. 



Once again, dissemination 
activities, papers and 
presentations, speak to the 
accomplishment of this 
objective. Continued research 
will, of course, be necessary. 



The following objectives were partially completed during the 
project's second year: 



To develop procedures and 

information relative to 

the intake interview process 



To provide inservice 
training for faculty at 
UConn who instruct LD 
students. 



Presently, the referral form 
provides the basis for the 
intake interview. More formal 
procedures should be 
established . 

Currently, inservice training 
is provided on a one-to-one 
basis and through the 
University Planning Meeting. 
An "Attitudes" survey was not 
conducted . 



The following objective was not accomplished: 



8. To acquire adequate physical 
space for our project. 



The acquisition of physical 
space continues to be a 
concern. Space has not been 
acquired . 



♦ Objective numbers relate to those found in Figure 1. 
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FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

Upon reviewing the strong points as well as the weaknesses of the 
UPLD program as it has evolved, certain areas in need of further 
development became apparent. The first area essential for the 
continued success of the UPLD program is adequate space. Proper 
direct instruction, training, and evaluation hinge upon the 
availability of space that is adequate in both size and location. 
Amenities such as computer and classroom facilities are important to 
both the academic progress of the student and the student's 
self-concept. Further, appropriate space would enable the UPLD 
program to establish a seminar setting for the appropriate and formal 
training of the learning specialists who deal with students on a 
daily basis. Moreover, space is a pivotal issue for inservice 
training of staff through regular formal team meetings. While formal 
staff meetings are currently held, a consistant program local will 
allow for the informal sharing of ideas and strategies between and 
among staff members. Coordination of tgroup services and follow 
through on evaluation and report writing as well as other paperwork 
related dutiea will better be facilitated by appropriate space 
allocation. 

The collegiality of team members allows for the exchange of ideas 
relative to the needs of our learning disabled population. Further, 
the student support group allows for the same type of exchange among 
students. Students can share ideas with respoct to academic as well 
as social strategies. This support group concept is one that should 
be maintained and further developed as the social/ emotional needs of 
the student with a learning disability are critical to his or her 
3ucojR<if, at the University. 
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In addition, further faculty inservice training should be 
initiated through extensive inservice training which has previously- 
been conducted on a one-to-one basis. It is perhaps time to provide 
group inservice training to faculty. The distribution of an attitude 
survey relative to attitudes towards learning disabled students may 
assist in determining future inservice needs. 

Further research in the area of individual and group 
characteristics of learning disabled students should be considered. 
Specifically, identification of salient characteristics might be used 
as predictors for successful college achievement. 

Finally, formal intake and interview procedures should be further 
developed and written. This would include specific data which could 
be gathered in a systematic format during tho intake interview. Such 
data might include SAT scores, grades in school, psychoeducat ional 
evaluation data, as well as formalized questions which tap additional 
characteristics such as motivation level, level of independence, and 
interpersonal skills. 
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School of Education 





Special Educition Center 



THE UCONN PROGRAM FOR 
THE LEARNING DISABLED COLLEGE STUDENT 



COMPLETED FOR: 



This Plan Includes: 



I LD Planning Team - Meeting Minutes 
II Program Recommendations 
III University Educational Plan 

(Includes specific goals and objectives) 
IV Program Agreement 



INDIVIDUAL EDUCATIONAL PLAN 



CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 



ERIC ^ 




1. LD PLANNING TEAM • MEETING MINUTES 



Student Name 

Ceihpus Address 
Home Address 



Campus Phon e ' Home Phon e 

Date of Birt h D ate' of Referral 

Date of Intake Interview 

Dates of Psychoeducational Evaluation From; To; 

Dates of Diagnostic/Prescriptive Teaching From; To; 

Personnel Attending Meeting: 

fiAME TITLE 



Recorder of Meeting Minutes; 
Name 



Signature; 



Date; 



Purpose of Meeting (Reason for Referral): 



3. 



Summary of Current Educational Status; 



Summary of Psychoeducational Data : 
S treng ths: 



Weaknesses: 



Determination of a Specific Learning Disability: 



4. 



Petermination of Program Eligibility; 



Additional Concerns: 
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II. PROGRAM RECOMMENDATIONS 
Course of Study : 



Modifications in Materials, Testing Procedures^ or other Program Modifications: 



Direct Services from UPLD: 



Other University Services : 



Outside Support Services : 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATIONAL PLAN 

Based upon the preceding program recommendations and evaluative data, the 
following plan has been designed: 

A. Person(s) responsible for overall program implementation (Case Manager) 
in conjunction with the university student . 



B. Program Record Dates 

Program Implementation 

Program Review , — . 
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C. Overall educational goals and specific instructional objectives (th e sp liifiv rhflnnp m f) SPHiPStftr and/or annual 
basis and will be reviewed on a semester basis by the university student and th e case managerj. 

ftpgj; ^ Date Implemented: 

Present Level of Performance: , 



Long Range Goals: 



Goals and Objectives (Continued) 



Area: 



Present Level of Performance: 



Date Implemented: 



Long Range Goal:_ 



Short Term Objectives 



Instructional Methods: 
$ trateqies/Wateria1s:_ 



Evaluation of Short-Term! 
Objectives: Criteria /Evaluation Date 



PROGRAM AGREEMENT 
Program Committment: 



Student Committment: I fully understand the information presented at the 

University L.D. Planning Team Meeting, the Program 
Recommendations, and The University Educational Plan. 

YES NO 
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10. 



I agree to participate fully in the services offered 
and accept this plan as written. 



NO 



Student Signature: 

: : ' r 

Date: 

University (UPLD) Program Signature: 

Date: 



APPENDIX B: Admissions Guidelines & Candiate Letter 
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School of Education 



1 ^Vm\ "1^1 > OT''i'»\ • . , Dcparimcni of Kducaiional Psychology 
L.XIa^I^K^LI i ( Box U 64 

249Glenbroiik Road' 
Scorrs, Conncciicur 06268 



OONXECTIC IT 

(203) 486-4031 

UCONN PROGRAM FOR THE LEARNING DISABLED COLLEGE STUDENT 



NAME: 
ADDRESS: 



REFERRAL INFORMATION 
DATE: 



DATE OF BIRTH: 



REFERRAL SOURCE: 
MAJOR ADVISOR: 



PHONE NUMBER: ' 

MAJOR: . 

SEMESTER: 12345678 Entering Freshman Graduate Student Transfer Student 

This section is to be completed by the student in his/her own handwriting: 
1. Specific reasons for referral: 



2. Please describe the problem: (examples; difficulty with any of the following: 

reading recognition, comprehension, spelling, written expression, math calculation, 
applied problems, oral expression, organization, study skills, social difficulties) 



3. What services have you previously received? 



4. What assistance do you think you will need at UConn? 



Please return this form to: Kay Norlander, Ph.D. 

UConn Program for Learning Disabled College Students 
flt the above address 
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UCONN PROGRAM FOR THE LEARNING DISABLED 
COLLEGE STUDENT 

Student Authorization Form - B 
(DATA COLLECTION) 

I J give permission 

for the staff of the UConn Program for the Learning 
Disabled to request and collect diagnostic and instruc- 
tional information pertaining to me for the purposes of: 
determining program eligibility, planning appropriate 
support services, assisting me in my coursework, and 
conducting research relative to the learning disabled in 
post-secondary settings. Any information used for research 
purposes will in no way include your name. Anonymity will 
be guaranteed by UPLD. 



Signature of Student* 



Date 

*If any restrictions apply to the authorization, please 
list below and initial. 




TIIK 

VNi\ i%i<sri V < 

Storrs, C'onnceticui 06268 



School of tdiicaiion 

Dcp.irtiir.MU of I vliuaiiuiui 



Please return to: 
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Kay Nor lander, Coordinatb 
Box U-64 

University of Connecticut; 
Storrs, CT. 06268 

(486-4034): J, 



UCONN PROGRAM FOR THE LEARNING DISABLED COLLEGE STUDENT 

Notice of Meeting 

rMX'KKsrrv {)!• 

CON^^KCnClT Date: 
Storrs. Connecticut 06268 Dear* 

School of Education 
Department of Lducational 

Psychology ' 

You are invited to attend a Planning Meeting on: 
which will be held on: in the School of Education. 

Room # 

The purpose of this meeting is to: 

1. Review evaluation data, determine eligibility, and plan student 
program. 

2. Discuss possible changes in the student's program. 

3. Review student progress. 

4. Other: 



For your information, we have also requested the people listed below 
attend this meeting: 

— Pl^V^J?" Director Ms. Ania Swan 

LD College Program Learning Disability Specialist 

Dr. Kay Norlander. Coordinator 

LD College Program Faculty Representative 

^^s. Rita Pollack, Director 

Disabled Student Services 

Ms. Helen Apthorp 

Learning Disability Specialist 

Ms. Terri Beck 

Learing Disability Specialist 

We hope you can attend this meeting. If you are unable to be present 
at the scheduled time, please contact me (486-4031). A written sunmary of 
the meeting will be sent to you for your records. All evaluative data will 
be available prior to'ithis meeting for review by participants; please 
contact Kay Norlander for access to this information. 

Sincerely, 



• '4 



Kay A. Norlander, Coordinator 
UConn's Program for the Learning 
Disabled College Studekit 



AGENDA - LDPT 



1. MINUTES 

1. Introduction 

2. Explanation of UPLD and LDPT Admissions Guidelines 

3. Name of Student 

4. Reason for Referral 

5. Purpose of this Meeting 

6. Suiranary of Educational Status 

a. Academic Background 

b. Review of Norm Referenced Test Results 

7. Summary of Psychoeducational Data 

a. Strengths 

b. Weaknesses 

8. Determination of Specific Learning Disability 

a. Decision 

b. Justification (discrepancy, potential, processing) 

9. Determination of Program Eligibility 
10. Other Concerns 

• II. RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Course of Study 

2. Modifications 

3. Direct Services (UPLD) 

4. Other University Services 

5. Outside Support Services 
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APPENDIX D: Core battery of Evaluation Instruments 
Descriptions and Usage 
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BLOOMER LEARNINQ TEST (BLT). (Bloomer, 1978). 

The BLT is designed on a somewhat different set of premises than 
most intelligence tests. Rather than testing information, 
vocabulary, item or general knowledge, the BLT evaluates the child's 
ability to perform certain learning tasks. As it is virtually 
content free, its primary design is that of a learning diagnostic 
test. It should be utilized for learning 'disabled college students 
in conjunction with the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale - Revised 
(WAIS-R). 

.The BLT produces ten major learning standard scores. The ten 
major scores are divided into five simple learning operations and 
five complex learning operationy, each of which produces a learning 
I.Q. Score. Additionally, a Learning Grade Level, an Expected 
Reading Grade, Expected Math Grade, and an Expected Spelling Grade 
may be calculated to indicate the level at which an individual's 
learning ability indicates he or she should be operating. The BLT 
also offers a profile of strengths and weaknesses in learning, thus 
enabling a teacher to facilitate improvement of the individual's 
learniiig strategies or techniques. 

Reliability on the problem solving and simple learning IQ 
measures range from .89 to .97 and are adequate for making individual 
pupil decisions. Reliability of the subtest scores by grade level 
range from .74 to .97 and, for the most part, are adequate for 
individual subtest interpretation. Test design is such that it may 
be given totally, or in part. Also, it may be administered in small 
groups since, responses are written. Validity data is quite 
extensive. 

Norms were developed on 2,200 students from grades one to adult 
and were matched to samples on the basis of 1970 census data for sex, 
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normal versus special education assignment (including gifted 
children), ethnic origin, and urban/rural population. 
• WgQhaler Adult Intell igence Scale - Revised (WAIS-R), (Wechsler, 
,1981). 

Por the purposes of this review, a comparison of the WAIS-R and 
the BIT is provided rather than a general explanation of the WAIS-R. 

Results of the WAIS-R and the BLT are easily comparable as both 
instruments are designed employing a similar scale of measurement. 
Intelligence scores ars reported employing a mean of 100 and a 
standard deviation of 15. 

As the BLT is measuring how new information is being learned or 
processed, it is interesting to compare this information to WAIS-R 
scores, which to a certain degree measures information or abilities 
which have previously been acquired by the individual ,• requiring the 
individual to retrieve or act upon this information. On the other 
hand, the BLT learning subtests examine the process of how 
information is initially acquired. 

Stanford Test of Acade mic Skills (TASK), (Gardner, Callis, Merwin, & 
Rudman, 1982). 

The TASK is a test of basic academic skills normed for students 
in grades 8-I5. Subtests included are Reading Vocabulary, Reading 
Comprehension, Spelling, English, and Mathematics. Scores are 
reported in age equivalents, grade equivalents, stanines, and 
percentiles. 

Norms for the test are exceptionally good. Standardization of 
the teat took place in May and October. Selection of students tested 
was based upon geographic region, community size, median years of 
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schooling for persons over 25 in the community, types of school 
systems (public, private, and parochial), number of pupils per grade, 
and school,. cooperation. 

Reliabilities range from .85 to .95 and are adequate for making 
individual pupil decisions. 

Validity is based upon the opinions of expert teachers, subject 
matter experts, measurement experts, and a minority group which 
screened the items in terms of appropriateness for various cultural 
groups. 
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The University of 
Connecticut 

Program for the 
Learning Disabled 
College Student 




School of Education 
Special Education Center 
The University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connectiait 06268 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



PROGRAM RATIONALE 

Increasing numbers of learning disabled adults 
are seeking admission to colleges and univer- 
sities. Their quest for post-secondary education 
has been assured by regulations of Section 504 of 
the Federal Rehabilitation Act of 1973. This act 
specifically states that "no qualified handi- 
capped person shall, on the basis of handicap, be 
excluded from participation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or otherwise be subjected to 
discrimination under any program or activity 
which receives or benefits from Federal 
assistance" (Federal Register, Vol. 42, May 4, 
1977, pp. 2678). 

While most of us are acutely aware of our 
responsibilities toward the most "obviously" 
handicapped individuals, i.e., the blind or those 
confined to wheekdiairs, we are often not sen- 
sitive to those students >yith mor^ subtle 'liid- 
den'' handicaps. The learning disabled are 
among those with less obvious handicaps, and in 
increasing numbers they are among our student 
population. 

The University erf Connecticut Program for the 
Learning Disabled College Student represents a 
commitment toivard providing services to boti^ 
learning disabled students and the faculty who 
must teach them. This program is designed to 
complement and supplement existing campus 
services offering support to disabled students. 
This program is a component of the Special 
Education Center. 



PROGRAM SERVICES 

Students in the program are actively enrolled or 
pursuing enrollment in the Univereity, Enroll- 
ment in this program serves as a supplement to 
their nigular University auriculum. Educational 
and diagnostic services are provided by trained 
learning disability specialists experienced in 
working vnth learning disabled students. Ser- 
vices are pi^vided at no cost to eligible students. 
Students can be referred to the program in 
several ways, such as by UConn faculty or staff, 
a high school or community college counselor, 
or by self-referral. Once referred, the program 
staff will interview the student to gain insight in- 
to the natiu^ of the possible disability. The stu- 
dent may then be formally evaluated and recom- 
mendations made as to how the student can best 
meet his/her academic and vocational potential. 
A Learning Disability Planning Team will meet 
to determine eligibility, plan an appropriate 
educational program, and specify student sup- 
port services required. 

The LD College Program provides comprehen- 
sive and individualized services to each student 
as needed. In addition to the academic counsel- 
ing and tutorial support services provided by the 
learning disability specialists, the Disabled Stu- 
dent St^mces Center and other campus pro* 
grams, including Counseling Services, the 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, Center for Academic 
Programs, Writing Resource Center, and Mental 
Health Services, provide student assistance. The 
staff of the LD College Program also works 
closely with the student's advisor and professors 
to plan and implement a successful academic ex- 
perience. Services provided include scheduling, 
consultation with faculty regarding modifica- 
tions in content or presentation of material and 
alternative testing procedures. The LD College 
Program is committed to having one LD 
specialist work with each student to develop, 
organize, monitor and evaluate all services pro- 
vided. 



PROGRAM ADMISSION 
REQUIREMENTS 

For admission to the UCONN PROGl^AM FOR 
THE LEARNING DISABLED COLLEGE STU- 
DENT the applicant must: 

1. Complete a referral form. 

2. Schedule a personal interview. 

3. Have a complete psychoeducational evalua- 
tion which may include the following com- 
ponents: 

•Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale — Re- 
vised (WAIS-R) 
* •Standardized Achievement Testing 
•Individual Diagnostic Testing 

NOTE: If you possess any relevant educational, 
medical, or diagnostic records v^hich would help 
us in the evaluative process, please submit this 
information. 



ADMISSION TO 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CONNECTICUT 

If not a UCONN student already, admission to 
the University must also be sou^t. You should 
contact the Ac'missions Office, The University 
of Connecticut, Storre, CT 06268. Your applica- 
tion for admission should include a cover letter 
ii\iiicating that you are learning disabled, if you 
wish to be considered for the modified LD ad- 
mission process. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION 

Please feel free to call or write for referral and 
admission information to: 

Dr. Joan McCuire. Assistant Professor 
UConn Program for the Learning Disabled 
The University of Connecticut 
Special Education Center 
U-64, 249 Glenbrook Road 
Storrs, CT 06268 
PHONE: (203) 486^33, 4031, or 4032 
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